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The wax, the wick and the flame of the 

Mass Candle, symbolizing the Body, Soul and 
Divinity of Christ, should be of appropriate 
fineness. It is fitting that each of the three parts 
of this triune symbol be kept in perfect balance— 
each a complement of the other. As the preferred 
candle for Liturgical use, Will & Baumer offers 
the Purissima Brand Mass Candle— 
painstakingly fashioned from 


100% pure beeswax. 


Each Will ¢ Baumer Mass Candle is clearly 
slamped and cerlified as lo Beeswax content: 


Purissima Brand, 100% pure beeswaz 
Missa Brand, 6634% pure beeswaz 
Allar Brand, 51% pure beeswaz 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., Ince. 
The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
In Our Second Century of Fine Candlemaking 
SYRACUSE © LOS ANGELES © BOSTON NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ MONTREAL 
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orrespondence 





Retort Feminine 


Eprror: Some weeks ago after publishing 
the declining figures for vocations to 
women’s religious orders, you asked: 
“What's with the girls in present-day Amer- 
ica?” (5/27). 

I can’t give you the answer, but I have 
two further questions. Are the girls who 
have joined secular institutes or who have 
become lay mission-helpers included in the 
totals? And would it not be at least as 
pertinent for you to ask: “What's with 
the sisterhoods in present-day America?” 

Dorotuy N. KELLY 

Editor 

The Catholic Nurse 
Washington, D.C. 


Mum’s the Word 


Ep:ror: Stuart Lansdowne’s admiration 
(6/24) for Jackie’s lack of verbosity upsets 
me. 

If women are loquacious, God made 
us so—to complement you strong silent 
men. 

CLamE CARTEN 
Dorchester, Mass. 


The Changing South 


Eprror: Much as one can sympathize with 
Fr. George H. Dunne’s painful embarrass- 
ment and dismay in Rome on the occasion 
of the tragic racial incidents in Alabama, 
it does seem his article (6/17) is open to 
some criticism. 

America finds fault with individuals and 
organizations who, in their zeal for right- 
eousness, engage in sweeping generaliza- 
tions and condemnations which unfairly 
include innocent people, thereby undoing 
more good than they accomplish. Witness 
your comments on the movie “Operation 
Abolition” (4/8). In this article it is hard 
not to get the distinct impression that Fr. 
Dunne means to charactezize the majority 
of white Southerners, at least those in the 
deep South, as primitive haters of Negroes 
and pious religious hypocrites, not unlike 
Hitler in their fanaticism. 

This is a grotesque distortion, unfair not 
only to those Southerners who have 
changed their way of thinking and enlisted 
in the effort to secure long-denied rights to 
the Negro, but also to the vast number 
who sincerely cannot yet see the intrinsic 
injustice in a segregated system, as long as 
it provides “equal” facilities. These whites 
of today did not create the system; they 
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grew up in it from infancy. It was so much 
a part of their way of life that they never 
gave thought to its injustice, to the galling 
social stigma the Negro had to bear. 

The important thing is that the South 
is changing its social thought, particularly 
among its youth. If Fr. Dunne had given 
closer scrutiny to all the events that hap- 
pened in Alabama, he would have found 
many reasons to be proud of his nation, 
and even of some of those awful South- 
erners. 

Joun F. DEEVEs, s.J. 
New Orleans, La. 


More on Art 


Epitor: The interesting title of a letter 
“Ars Gratia Christi” (7/1) caught my at- 
tention. In it the author, C. V. Higgins, la- 
ments the general lack of artistic knowledge 
among the Catholic laity. 

Ignorance of aesthetics, and even com- 
placency in such ignorance, have long been 
a source of pain to those of us who have 
wondered why the God of Beauty is ac- 
knowledged almost to pre-eminence in 
many Protestant churches, and so fre- 
quently sinned against in our own. Perhaps 
this is one area where we can learn much 
from our separated brethern. 

I do have one criticism of the Higgins 
letter: its reference to “Christian” art. Art, 
if it is art, is of its nature Christian. It is 
art in its broadest sense that we should 
take possession of. Bach and Beethoven, 
stained-glass windows, abstract paintings 
and Rembrandt’s self-portraits can all raise 
the mind and heart to God and that, I 
believe, is also the definition of prayer. 

M. D. ScHIAvoNE 
Baltimore, Md. 


Necessary Negative 


Epiror: Vaile Scott’s idea that anti-Com- 
munist groups have no place in America 
(6/17) because they are negative in 
principle is true only if it can be shown 
that a “negative principle” is incorrect. The 
entire efforts of the U.S. Armed forces dur- 
ing. World War II were based on a negative 
principle. 

I don’t recall very many people saying 
then that it wasn’t enough to be anti-Nazi; 
that you had to be ror something. It was 
understood what we were for, and little 
time was wasted on semantic exercises. The 
enemy was Clearly recognized, and _ there 
was little doubt about what had to be done. 

The enemy we face today has killed and 


enslaved more people than did the Axis, 
and continues, unhindered. We cannot win 
the battle against world communism solely 
by a completely “positive” program of bet- 
ter social conditions, equal opportunities, 
better education, desegregation, etc., be- 
cause we simply cannot correct these de- 
ficiencies as quickly as the Communists can 
fabricate lies about their “humanitarian” 
purposes. No one in possession of his facul- 
ties would suggest we abandon the positive 
for the negative approach, but there is a 
place for both. 

WILLIAM M. JOHNSON 
Chicago, Ill. 


Epitor: Millions will agree with your edi- 
torial (6/24), “Let’s Fight Communism.” 
If, as you say, we want to crush world 
communism, in a well-planned, effective 
way by joining forces with real anti-Com- 
munists, will you now take the next step? 
Tell us who are the real anti-Communists. 
THoMas J. DiviNEY 

Glendale, Mo. 


[We refer readers to a recent editorial, 
“Dig Down for Freedom” (3/18)——Ep.] 


Merited Reward 


Epiror: AMerica (6/17) carries word of 
the death of author Louis de Wohl in Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland, on June 3. 

May his generous and gifted soul enjoy 
the reward of his deep faith! May we not 
feel that -he is in the company of the many 


saints he knew so well? 


SistER M. MELCHIOR, 0O.P. 
Edgewood College of the Sacred Heart 
Madison, Wis. 


Hix Nix Flash Cash 


Epitorn: A “Bright Financial Future” 
(7/1) for our currency could also be one 
for the counterfeiter. Posit a change in 
the layout of our legal tender and/or the 
printing of it in a variety of glorious hues, 
and which entrepreneur—nay, even alert 
bank clerk throughout the country—could 
distinguish between pecunia from Mrs. 
Smith’s plates and the make-believe stuff 
from the mobile shop of Ernest the En- 
graver? 

The transition period from the tried- 
and-true greenback to the changed-and- 
hued new dollar will be field days for 
our bogus-passing friends ani 48-hour work 
days for the “unbribables.” My hurrahs 
for the New Look would be drowned 
by the enthusiastic cheers of the photo- 
engravers, 

Maybe this problem has been foreseen 
and contended with? 

A. J. AGOSTINELLI 
Providence, R.I. 
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Current Comment 





Kuwait Tempest 


It was too good to be true. For some 
months now the usually volatile Middle 
East has been slumbering as though it 
had not a care in the world. The rela- 
tive calm was shattered, however, on 
June 25 when Iraqi Premier Kassem an- 
nounced that he was laying “rightful” 
claim to the tiny sheikdom of Kuwait. 

Premier Kassem’s verbal grab at the 
little country brought an immediate 
response from Great Britain. On July 
1, after an appeal for assistance from 
Sheik Sir Abdullah as-Salim as-Sabah, 
Pritish tanks, troops and aircraft moved 
into Kuwait. Both the United Arab Re- 
public and Saudi Arabia pledged their 
support to the Kuwaiti ruler. The Mid- 
dle East was again on the brink of war. 

Lying at the head of the Persian 
Gulf between Iraq and Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait has been called “an island in 
a sea of oil.” About the size of Con- 
necticut, its burning sands offer pro- 
tective covering to 62 billion barrels of 
proved oil reserves—60 per cent more 
than those of the United States. At 
the moment, the tiny country is the 
fourth largest oil-producing realm in 
the world. Its annual income amounts 
to a $425-million-a-year bonanza for 
Sheik Sir Abdullah. 

Since 1899 Kuwait had been a Brit- 
ish protectorate. A month ago, London 
announced it was terminating its “ob- 
solete and inappropriate pact” with the 
country, and that Kuwait would hence- 
forth conduct its own affairs. British 
withdrawal was the signal for Premier 
Kassem to move. Proclaiming that “the 
era of sheikdoms is over” and promis- 
ing to “free the people” from the “yoke 
of feudalism,” he prepared to take over 
on the ground that Kuwait is histori- 
cally part of Iraq. 


. .. Potential Explosion 


But there is more to the Kuwait cri- 
sis than the magnanimous “liberation” 
gesture of Premier Kassem. Oil and 
Arab power politics are involved—a 
combination that does not require a 
particularly potent catalytic agent to 
bring op an explosion. 
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Kuwait supplies more than one-third 
of Britain’s total oil needs. If this area 
should be lost to Britain, economically 
or politically, then neighboring Bab- 
rein, Qatar and the newly developed 
fields at Abu Dhabi would most cer- 
tainly follow. Britain can be counted 
on, therefore, to support the sheikdom 
against Iraq even if it comes to armed 
conflict. 

Apart from the importance of Ku- 
wait oil to Britain, the dispute has 
opened up old wounds in the Arab 
world. It is one of the tragedies of the 
Middle East that this wealthiest oil-pro- 
ducing area in the world is split be- 
tween have and have-not nations. When 
an. oil-rich country is thought to be up 
for grabs, especially by Iraq, the have- 
not UAR’s Gamal Abdul Nasser—rival 
of Premier Kassem for leadership of the 
Arab world—is likely to take more than 
a passing interest. 

Britain has made her position so 
clear that the crisis will undoubtedly 
simmer down as abruptly as it began. 
As long as the Middle East power 
struggle continues, however, we have 
not heard the last of Kuwait and its 
precious oil. 


Warning to Khrushchev 


From Unity House, a union-owned 
summer resort in the gorgeous Pennsy]- 
vania Poconos, the AFL-CIO executive 
council issued on June 27 a foreign- 
policy statement that ought to be beamed 
ceaselessly in the general direction of 
Moscow. It might possibly prevent Ni- 
kita Khrushchev from repeating the 
fatal miscalculation which led Adolph 
Hitler to his destruction twenty years 
ago. 
Far from being cowed by Khru- 
shchev’s challenge to U.S. rights in Ber- 
lin, the leaders of over twelve million 
American workers exhorted President 
Kennedy to call the Soviet bluff. They 
demanded that Congress give to the 
President “full emergency powers” to 
mobilize the nation’s might against any 
eventuality. They called for an immedi- 
ate beefing up of our military forces. 
They urged public support of resump- 


tion of nuclear testing. They insisted on 
the need for tighter curbs on shipments 
of food and machinery to the Soviet 
Empire. With ill-concealed impatience, 
they castigated Sen. Mike Mansfield for 
proposing that Berlin be made a free 
city under international control. AFL- 
CIO President George Meany told re- 
porters that he was opposed to the 
Mansfield proposal “completely, abso- 
lutely and conclusively.” 

That is not the voice of a weak and 
decadent people—of a people which 
shrinks from a fight because it has come 
to prize comfort and peace above the 
demands of honor and justice. It is not 
the voice of Wall Street or the Krem- 
lin’s mythical “U.S. ruling circles.” It is 
the voice of America’s workers. Let 
Khrushchev heed it and know that 
when President Kennedy solemnly 
warns against a false step at Berlin, he 
is talking for a united and determined 
people. 


Canadian Dollar Falls 


The drop in value of the Canadian 
dollar last month was good news to 
U.S. tourists. It was even better news 
to many Canadian businessmen and the 
hard-pressed Conservative party in Ot- 
tawa. 

For the past ten years, the Cana- 
dian dollar has been worth more than 
the U.S. dollar. At one time, back in 
the late summer of 1957, the premium 
jumped to as high as six cents. While 
this may have been a tonic to Cana- 
dian pride, it was no boon to Cana- 
dian businessmen struggling to compete 
with U.S. firms in foreign markets. 

Furthermore, since along with the 
hardness of the Canadian dollar went 
a high rate of interest, foreign capital- 
mainly U.S. dollars—poured across the 
border. So much U.S. money was in- 
vested in plants and securities that 
Canadians started worrying about the 
ownership of their country. For govern- 
ment officials, acutely aware that the 
annual bill for dividends and _ interest 
due U.S. investors exceeded a billion 
dollars, this worry was aggravated by 
a potential balance-of-payments prob- 
lem. So long as U.S. capital continued 
to seek an outlet in Canada, payments 
to investors posed no problem. But 
what would happen if the stream of 
U.S. investment suddenly dried up? 

The government hopes that cheapen- 
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ing the Canadian dollar will stimulate 
exports and discourage imports. Cer- 
tainly, if it is accompanied by a 
planned reduction in interest rates, it 
should help to chill the ardor of Cana- 
dian-minded U.S. investors. Already the 
drop in the Canadian dollar sounds a 
warning signal. It means that the next 
dividend and interest checks mailed 
to U.S. investors won't be worth as 
much as they used to be. 

A nagging question remains, how- 
ever. How will the Canadian economy, 
which is still bogged down in a fairly 
heavy recession, resume its postwar ex- 
pansion without a continued infusion 
of foreign capital? 


Divide and Conquer 


Since 1949, the leaders of Red China 
have muzzled the Catholic Church in 
that country by terror, confiscation and 
slander. Their principal tactic, however, 
has been to alienate Chinese Catholics 
from the Pope. This they have done 
by cutting all communications with 
Rome and by setting up a “National 
Church,” whose bishops and people 
are to be completely independent of 
Rome. 

On June 23, L’Osservatore Romano, 
the Vatican City daily, reported that 
the Chinese are now distributing among 
Communist leaders in Latin America 
a handbook, The Catholic Church in 
Cuba, by Li Wei-han. This booklet, 
printed in Peking, proposes China’s tac- 
tic of the schismatic church as the 
“ideal way to destroy religion” any- 
where in Latin America. Any Catholic 
who persists in fidelity to the Pope must 
be labeled as a traitor to the people. 
“Thus the clergy is [to be] represented 
as unpatriotic. The activists [Com- 
munist leaders] should convince the 
masses that the individual can have his 
religion without the Vatican directing 
the affairs of the Church throughout 
the world.” 

According to the Mexico City daily 
Excelsior last April, Raul Castro, Fi- 
del’s brother, circulated a digest of this 
booklet among Communist leaders in 
Cuba. They were to “broadcast the 
idea that foreign imperialists control 
the Catholic Church” and “appoint 
patriotic members of the clergy” as 
leaders of a Cuban National Church. 
Since then several priests in dubious 
standing with their bishops have been 
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featured on Cuban radio and TV pro- 
grams. Their message has been that it 
is time to expel “foreign” priests from 
Cuba and show loyalty to the Church 
of Cuba. It is the age-old tactic of 
“divide and conquer.” 


The Fading Kibbutz 


Collectivism has its drawbacks. Mr. 
Khrushchev would challenge this state- 
ment. But then, one does not have to 
travel to the Soviet Union to discover 
the workings of the classless society. 
Israel, and pre-1948 Palestine, had de- 
veloped the collectivist way of life even 
before the October Revolution. The 
kibbutzim, Israel's collectivist agricul- 
tural settlements, had their origin in 
1909 with the founding of the first such 
settlement at Dagania. 

Today there are 250 kibbutzim in 
Israel. They seem, however, to have 
reached their peak. Members have be- 
gun to pull up stakes and are leaving 
faster than replacements are coming 
in. Several settlements have shut down 
altogether. To the dismay of older Zi- 
onist pioneers, the lure of more pros- 
perous possibilities off the settlement is 
proving too strong for younger Israelis. 

It takes very little to discourage even 
the most dedicated member of today’s 
kibbutz. If he is ambitious, the tend- 
ency is to desert for Tel Aviv where he 
is not held down to the pace of the 
slowest members of the community. If 
he comes into a lump sum of money, 
as have many Israelis as a result of the 
German reparations agreement, he is 
likely to resist sharing it with the set- 
tlement. The women of the kibbutzim 
are demanding and receiving greater 
responsibility in the raising and up- 
bringing of their children. 

The kibbutz has done wonders for 
the dévelopment of Israeli agriculture. 
Without its co-operative spirit Israel 
probably would not have survived the 
first challenging years. In a prospering 
society, however, collectivism appar- 
ently cannot satisfy the needs and aspi- 
rations of the individual. 


Hemingway’s Quest 


The many well-deserved tributes to 
62-year-old Ernest Hemingway on the 
occasion of his tragic death by gunshot 
wound on July 2 have rightly under- 
lined the man’s unquestioned literary 


stature. This was manifest in his unique 
style, apparently so effortless, that 
proved the despair of countless would- 
be imitators. It was clear, too, in his 
restless drive to champion the “little 
people” of the world, to shout out— 
rather confusedly at times—for the 
cause of the underdog. Despite his own 
troubled life (especially in marital mat- 
ters), Hemingway was undoubtedly in 
constant search for some concrete real- 
ization of social justice. 

But what the obituary notices thus 
far have failed to mention is the key 
to a complete interpretation of Hem- 
ingway: he was even more deeply in 
search of a spiritual center. This dawned 
on some critics with the appearance of 
The Old Man and the Sea (1952), a 
beautifully economic short novel into 
which could easily be read a symbolism 
centered on the cross of Christ. Wheth- 
er Hemingway would have deepened 
and focused this spiritual quest will 
now, of course, never be known save 





Spanish Anniversary 


This month marks the 25th an- 
niversary of the outbreak of the 
Spanish Civil War. The July 22 
issue of AMERICA will carry two 
articles on Spain: “Franco Spain 
Today,” by Gabriel Gersh, and 
“Reflections on the Church in 
Spain,” by F. Robert Melina. 











by the one Critic who is the final asses- 
sor of the man and his work. 

It does, however, seem certain that 
the unflinching realism that marked 
Hemingway’s best work would have led 
him by direct ways to the highest re- 
alism of all—a statement that man, even 
the Hemingway hairy-chested, _bull- 
fighting, carousing and wenching man, 
is restless till he rests in God. 


Economy Moving 


As the nation paused last week to 
celebrate its 185th birthday, the experts 
were busy with their graphs and tables 
checking the course of economic recov- 
ery to date and assessing the future 
prospect. 

There was wide agreement with the 
Administration that the recession which 


.started in May, 1960, could be safely 


consigned to the history books, although 
Wall Street, where the stock market 
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was in the doldrums, appeared to be 
casting a doubtful vote. Nor did the 
AFL-CIO see any great reason to set 
off recovery fireworks. When President 
George Meany and the other members 
of the executive council met late in 
June, they were openly critical of White 
House optimism. With unemployment 
in May still running about seven per 
cent of the labor force, the union lead- 
ers were more than ever convinced that 
President Kennedy had used only pop- 
guns to stimulate the economy when he 
should have been firing howitzers. The 
AFL-CIO still thinks that the big artil- 
lery—more public works and a tempo- 
rary tax cut—ought to be wheeled into 
line. 

The facts themselves are clear 
enough. By the end of May, industrial 
production had recovered to within 
three points of its all-time high. Personal 
income was running at the record- 
breaking rate of $413 billion. Steel and 
autos had perked up; construction was 
rolling; sales of durable goods were 
three per cent over April; retail sales— 
a measure of consumer sentiment—were 
the highest for the year to date. To 
round ;out the picture, business inven- 
tories had stopped declining, although 
spending on plant and equipment con- 
tinued to lag. 

The general verdict seemed to be that 
the country had accomplished so far a 
sound, though not sensational, recovery, 
and that the outlook for the rest of the 
year was favorable. 


Human Rights in Suburbia 


It has become a truism among those 
that know, but a truism that bears some 
repetition, that race discrimination is 
not a regional problem restricted to the 
South. Indeed, many Southerners ask 
why Northern Freedom Riders, for ex- 
ample, do so little about their own 
area. As the current film, “A Raisin in 
the Sun,” so eloquently shows, residen- 
tial segregation in the North can take 
subtler and more anguishing forms than 
it does in the South. 

Most of all is this true of suburbia, 
where the only colored people one sees 
are likely to be domestics or yardmen. 
How frustrating it must be to cultured, 
well-to-do Negro families to find them- 
selves barred from neighborhoods for 
which they are, in every respect except 
skin pigmentation, ideally suited. 
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It was heartening, then, to learn re- 
cently of a reversal of this suburban 
pattern in Great Neck, New York, one 
of the fashionable communities of Long 
Island. Last September, a group of civic 
leaders formed the Great Neck Com- 
mittee for Human Rights to study va- 
rious interracial problems. Eight months 
later the committee could note with sat- 
isfaction that some 700 “open occu- 
pancy” pled, »s had been signed, affirm- 
ing that the signers would welcome 
Negro neighbors. Moreover, some thirty 
houses in the $20,000-$45,000 bracket 
have gone on sale without racial dis- 
crimination. 

One single swallow does not always 
betoken a change of season, much less 
of climate. However, the residents of 
Great Neck have made a serious start. 
Their example gives a practical hint to 
suburbanites everywhere that the mat- 
ter of unsegregated housing is not near- 
ly so hopeless as it sometimes seems. 


Of Old Age 


As today’s octogenarians bounce their 
great-grandchildren on creaky knees, or 
tee off with their cronies for a snappy 
round of golf, they should becomingly 
remember that—compared with oldsters 
of biblical times—their accomplishment 
is a modest one. After begetting Seth at 
the age of 130, Adam lived on for an- 
other 800 years. Though Seth wasn’t 
quite the man his father was (physically 
speaking), he did manage to live 807 
years after he begot Enos at age 105. 
And the granddaddy of them all, Me- 
thusala, lived to be 969. It was only in 
Noe’s time that God announced that 
henceforth man’s days “shall be a hun- 
dred and twenty years.” 

Compared to more recent experience, 
however, our senior citizens do have 
ground for legitimate self-satisfaction. 
Not only are they more numerous than 
they were one generation ago, but they 
are living, on the average, much longer 
than did their immediate ancestors. The 
staff of the Senate Committee on Ag- 
ing, poring over the latest reports from 
the U.S. Census Bureau, has found that 
while only one American in 20 had 
reached 65 in 1900, today one in 11 is 
65 or over. There are in the country 
right now over 16 million persons aged 
65 and older, and almost a third of these 
are 75 or older. What is perhaps still 
more significant, 929,252 Americans to- 


day are 85 or older—a remarkable in- 
crease of 838,167 over the total 40 
years ago. 

Will many oldsters in subsequent 
generations live to the biblical 120 
years? The longevity curve has been ris- 
ing because of striking advances in 
medicine and in living and working 
conditions. There is no indication that 
these advances, especially in medicine, 
are tapering off. Just as we are living 
longer than our parents, so our children 
will probably outlive us. 


. . . Social Security 


The oldsters got a boost—some of 
them in cash, all of them in morale— 
when President Kennedy signed a bill 
on June 30 amending the Old Age, 
Survivors and Disability Insurance Sys- 
tem. Not only will workers now find it 
easier to qualify for coverage, but many 
of those now receiving benefits will dis- 
cover, come September, that their pay- 
ments have been increased. These are 
the main provisions of the new law: 

1. The minimum social-security bene- 
fit is raised from $33 a month to $40. 
This change will immediately affect 
about two million oldsters. 

2. An optional retirement age of 62 
is set for men. (Women are already able 
to retire at 62.) Those, however, who 
choose to retire at this age will receive 
only 80 per cent of the benefit due at 
65. 

3. Retired persons will be able to earn 
a little more money without being pen- 
alized for their industry and enterprise. 
The limit on exempt earnings remains 
at $1,200 a year, but rules covering 
penalties for sums earned beyond the 
limit have been liberalized. Formerly, 
a man who earned $1,700 lost $350 in 
benefits. Now he will lose only $250. 

4. A widow of an insured worker will 
henceforth receive 82.5 per cent of her 
husband's benefit. The old figure was 
75 per cent. (The wife’s share remains 
at 50 per cent.) 


The cost of these: changes will be 


met by a slight increase in the social- 
security premium, which now stands at 
six per cent of annual earnings up to 
$4,800, with employers and employees 
splitting the bill down the middle. The 
maximum additional cost to the indi- 
vidual employee will be $6 a year. At 
that price the new benefits are a bar- 
gain. 
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oz very infrequently does AMerica publish 
documentation. We are doing so this time 
partly because of the intrinsic importance of the 
material which appears below, and partly be- 
cause of circumstances. One would have thought 
that with the Administration’s aid-to-education 
bill at a critical point in Congress, the press 
would have given wide publicity to a memoran- 
dum of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare on the constitutionality of Federal 
loans to private schools. When even such out- 
standing papers as the New York Times and the 
Washington Post failed to publish this docu- 
ment, we decided to make room for it in our 
cramped pages. Sen. Wayne Morse, chairman of 
the Senate subcommittee on education, who re- 
quested the statement from HEW Secretary 
Abraham Ribicoff, released the document to the 
press on June 27. The complete text follows. 
Epiror 


om MEMORANDUM considers the constitu- 
tionality of amendments which have been 
proposed to Title III of the National Defense 
Education Act, insofar as they would authorize 
loans to private nonprofit elementary and second- 
ary schools for the purpose of providing “spe- 
cial educational facilities” and “physical devel- 
opment facilities.” The amendments in question 
appear at pages 32-38 of a Committee Print 
dated June 27, 1958, under consideration by the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
Apart from any question arising under the 
First Amendment, there can be no doubt that 
these provisions would be within the power of 
the Congress to enact. Although made to private 
institutions, the loans would be made for edu- 
cational purposes, and would plainly fall within 
the broad discretion of the Congress in provid- 
ing for the general welfare. 
In my judgment the First Amendment does 
not preclude the enactment of these provisions. 
In the memorandum submitted to you by the 
Secretary on March 28, we undertook to iden- 
tify the criteria which are relevant in determin- 
ing the constitutional reach of the First Amend- 
ment with respect to the use of public funds in 
ways that may aid religious schools. No single 
criterion, we said, is necessarily decisive. As an 
illustration of the application of the relevant 
criteria, we concluded that the loans authorized 
by the present section 305 of the National De- 
fense Education Act, for the acquisition of sci- 
ence, mathematics, or foreign language equip- 
ment by private schools, are constitutional. 
While we recognized that loans confer an 
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economic benefit when made at a rate of inter- 
est below what is normally available to the bor- 
rower, we pointed out that the benefit is less in 
degree than the benefit of a grant. We also 
pointed out that aid for an activity unrelated, 
or only slightly related, to the religious func- 
tions of the institution was less likely to meet 
objection than aid for its general purposes. Fi- 
nally, we indicated that there is less likely to be 
objection to aid which is incidental to the ac- 
complishment of an important national purpose, 
under circumstances such that the national pur- 
pose cannot be achieved in other ways. 


yy all of these considerations, I do 
not believe that the proposed amendments 
differ sufficiently from the existing provisions of 
Title III enacted in 1958 to lead to a different 
conclusion. Neither the extension of the purpose 
of the loans to include facilities to house the spe- 
cialized and nonreligious educational activities, 
nor the extension to embrace physical develop- 
ment facilities, changes materially the relation- 
ship of the proposed aid to the religious func- 
tions of the borrowers. The express exclusion of 
classrooms for general educational or religious 
purposes obviates or minimizes the risk that the 
facilities provided with government aid will be 
used for purposes incompatible with the First 
Amendment. I do not believe that the change 
from 10-year to 40-year loans, or the slightest 
revision of the formula for determining rates of 
interest, affects the problems significantly. 

In reaching this conclusion I have again had 
the benefit of consultation with attorneys of the 
Department of Justice. 

In summary, it should be pointed out 1) that 
these amendments would not provide for any 
grant of funds to a private or sectarian school; 
2) that any aid to such schools would be in the 
form of loans to be repaid by them; 3) that the 
rate of interest would be no less than 1/4 per 
cent above the average yield on government 
bonds, thus characterizing the loans as at most 
a grant of credit; 4) that even this limited aid 
would be given only for specialized nonreligious 
activities of the borrowers; and 5) that assist- 
ance to these specialized educational activities 
would serve important national purposes. For 
the same reasons that the present private school 
loan provision of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 appears to be valid, I believe 
that the proposed amendments would be valid. 

ALANSON W. WILLCOx 
GENERAL COUNSEL 
June 27, 1961 
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WHITHER KHRUSHCHEV? 


HARLES E. (“CHIP”) BOHLEN, former Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union and often described as a 
Russian “expert,” used to say back in the 1940's that 
there were two kinds of damn fools in the world. He 
would then quote the words of each kind to make his 
point, thus: 1) “I can handle any number of Martinis”; 
2) “I understand the Russians.” 

No responsible person here, in or out of government, 
now presumes to understand Soviet Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev. Nor does anybody claim to know just what 
Khrushchev is up to in the “Soviet-manufactured” 
crisis over Berlin. 

The best our authorities can do is to suggest that 
Khrushchev has intensified the Berlin situation for a 
series of interlocked purposes, including these: 

To deliver a major blow to American-led Western 
resolve to counter communism globally; to try and 
knock out, or set back, the West in the highly com- 
petitive race for influence in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries; to freeze the situation in Eastern Europe, thus 
convincing the peoples in the Russian satellites that 
they must resign themselves to Communist rule; to 
push the West completely out of Berlin, if possible. 

Naturally, what the man in the street wants to know 
is whether the Berlin crisis is going to explode into a 


On All Horizons 


war. To answer that in a dogmatic way would be to 
nominate oneself for Chip Bohlen’s second kind of 
fool. However, it might be worth-while to recall what 
Premier Khrushchev had to say at a state dinner at 
the White House on the night of Sept. 15, 1959. 

In a toast to President Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 
Soviet dictator said that the two great powers were 
“much too strong (to) quarrel with each other.” He 
added that a war between the two would bring “colos- 
sal damage” to both and would also cause “a world 
shambles.” 

Two days later, at a news conference, a reporter 
asked President Eisenhower if he thought Khrushchev 
was sincere in expressing horror at the thought of 
another great war. 

“Frankly,” said the old soldier, “I believe that is 
the one thing (on) which he does agree with us very 
fully.” 

Khrushchev has seemed to grow more pugnacious 
in the interval, but the prevailing view here is that 
he does not want a great war any more now than he 
did in 1959. But he wants something, and he’s hot 
after it. A lot of officials here are busy trying to figure 
out what that might be. 

The late Ernest Bevin, when he was Britain’s Foreign 
Secretary, once exclaimed apropos of the Russians: 
“In the name of heaven, why don’t they let us relax?”— 
or words to that effect. No such exclamations are heard 
in Washington these days. It is a time for good nerves, 
stamina, determination—and all are in evidence. 

Epwarp T. FoLiiarp 


Theatre and Critique) will hold its 
Silver Jubilee Convention in New York, 


Aug. 23-26. Group arrangements have- 





been made to see Broadway plays. In- 
formation at NCTC, 142 Laverack Ave., 





HATCHED « No. 1, Vol. 1, of the 
Newsletter of the Catholic Conference 
on Inter-American Student Problems 
has just appeared. It gives news of ef- 
forts on a score of campuses to welcome 
Latin American students and to be- 
come informed on Latin American 
problems. Single copies free, from Sis- 
ter Regina Marie, O.P., Siena Heights 
College, Adrian, Mich. 


BARGAIN « The National Council of 
Catholic Men’s “Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion Kit #2” (50¢) contains, among 
other things, a pamphlet by Russell 
Shaw on “The Parental Right in Edu- 
cation” and six articles on Catholic edu- 
cation by the Education Editor of the 
N.Y. Herald Tribune. (NCCM, 1312 
Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C.) 


CATECHETICS « Information about 
the biblical-liturgical filmstrips being 
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prepared at the Religious Education 
Resource Center, Monroe, Mich., under 
the direction of Rev. Bernard J. Cooke, 
S.J., can be obtained from Roa’s Films, 
1696 N. Astor St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


MEETING ¢ Workshops and lectures 
will highlight a nation-wide meeting of 
the Catholic Interracial Councils at the 
Univ. of Detroit, Aug. 24-27. Details 
from Matthew Ahmann, 21 W. Superior 
St., Chicago, II]. 


LITURGY ¢ “The Vernacular Re- 
viewed” by America’s Fr. McNaspy, 
which appeared in the March issue of 
Worship, is now available in pamphlet 
form (Liturgical Press, Collegeville, 
Minn. 15¢). 


CONVENTION « The National Cath- 
olic Theatre Conference (which pub- 
lishes two theatre magazines, Catholic 


Lancaster, N.Y. 


FAMILY « A crisp new bimonthly, 
Catholic Family Leader (1312 Mass. 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C., $1 a 
year), is a treasury of ideas and news 
about the family life apostolate. Editor: 
Msgr. Irving A. DeBlanc. 


COUNSELORS « A pamphlet, You 
and Your Career, gives a thumbnail 
schematic analysis of 121 careers. Avail- 


able for 50¢ from Collier’s Encyclo-. 


pedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, 
N.Y. 


MEDITATIONS « Ignatian medita- 
tions designed for the laity can be found 
in Christ Wants More, by Rev. Frank 
Holland, S.J. (187p., $1.50). Send or- 
ders to Sister Jane, O.S.U., Ursuline 
Academy, 2800 Reading Road, Cincin- 
nati 6, Ohio. W.H.Q. 
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Editorials 





Plight of Poor Nations 


mea to the UN Economic and Social Council’s 
annual meeting on the state of the world’s economy 
found themselves wrestling recently in Geneva with a 
familiar and stubborn problem. Before them lay a re- 
port, prepared by the UN’s Division of Economic Re- 
search, which stressed that the poor countries of the 
world continued to be hamstrung by a lack of develop- 
ment capital. Unable to generate enough savings inter- 
nally to finance necessary investment, they remained 
just as dependent as ever on outside help. Except in 
a few countries and for a limited number of activities, 
this help was not forthcoming from private capital in 
search of a profit. It came for the most part in the shape 
of loans and grants from foreign governments. 

Meantime, the poor countries are confronted with 
the growing urgency of repaying past loans, which in 
increasing number are now starting to fall due. To do 
this they must step up their exports. Since both world 
prices and demand for raw materials—such as coffee, 
tin and copper—constantly fluctuate, this is a challeng- 
ing task over which the producer countries have no 
eflective control. That is one of the reasons why, de- 
spite huge amounts of aid, many of the poor countries 
are poorer today compared with the rich countries than 
they were a decade ago. (A sharp rise in population, 
as in India and Pakistan, is another reason.) 

The outlines of a solution to the problem of the devel- 
oping nations are indicated—sometimes only implicitly 
—in the report of the UN experts. 

In the first place, the poor nations must do more to 
help themselves. More specifically, they must revise 
their tax systems, both to raise additional money for 
public undertakings and to assure greater fairness in 
bearing national burdens. 

In the second place, some new effort must be made 
to assure stable prices and markets for raw materials. 
As our Latin American friends have pointed out, it 
sometimes happens that more money is lost through 
a drop in export prices than is received through for- 
eign aid. Even though the spottiness of past efforts to 
stabilize world prices of raw materials discourages a 
new attempt, that attempt must be made. 

In the third place, private capital must be encour- 
aged to invest in the poor countries. Up till now it has 
shown a strong preference for the rich countries. For 
instance, although U.S. private investment in Africa 
amounts to only $338 million, and to only $1.6 billion 
in all Asia and the Middle East, it totals $10 billion in 
Canada and $5.3 billion in Western Europe. While it is 
true that U.S. investment in Latin America is large, 
amounting to $8.2 billion, half of this is concentrated 
in a single country—Venezuela. Furthermore, in Latin 
America—as in Asia, the Middle East and Africa—a 
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large part of U.S. capital is channeled into the extrac- 
tive industries, especially oil. Throughout the vast 
reaches of Asia and the Middle East, U.S. investors 
have put only $368 million into manufacturing. (By 
contrast, the figure for Europe is $3 billion; for Canada, 
$4.5 billion. ) 

Finally, government aid must continue to flow to the 
poor countries. The hope here is that our prosperous 
friends and allies, whose postwar recovery the U.S. 
helped to finance, will assume a larger share of the 
common burden than they have felt able to bear up till 
now. It scarcely needs to be added that, to the extent 
private capital becomes interested in the investment 
possibilities in the developing countries, the strain on 
governments, including our own, will be lessened. This 
is a consideration we amiably commend to those busi- 
nessmen who are critical of foreign aid and who are all 
too prone to see socialism lurking behind every govern- 
ment undertaking. 


The Value of Tension 


| gee LITTLE BOY has a mommy and a daddy. Both 
parents love him but each in a somewhat different 
way. Mommy is mercy but Daddy sometimes has to 
represent justice. And this is good for the child. Pity 
the tot wno has two mothers and no father—and vice 
versa. Now, the difference between the feminine and 
the masculine approaches to child-rearing leads to a 
certain amount of conflict between mothers and 
fathers. At times—we are told—maternal and paternal 
views diverge to the point where tempers flare, sharp 
words are spoken and adult as well as infant tears flow. 
In other words, the natural difference between the 
sexes produces on the very hearthstone that most 
dreaded of modern social maladies—tension. None 
the less we make bold to say, not only vive la différence, 
but vive la tension. 

No one in his right mind can praise all the tensions 
that rend our world. The struggle between communism 
and freedom is hardly an occasion for exultation. Nor 
can those of us who believe in One Holy Catholic 
Church look upon the religious division of the world 
as the optimum relation of mankind to God. 

Yet there is a great deal of tension in social life 
which we must regard as natural and, within limits, 
healthy, because it flows from functional differences 
in society which themselves are natural and healthy. 
We shall have more success in handling social prob- 
lems if we learn to accept and utilize this kind of 
tension instead of deploring it and trying to eliminate 
it entirely. 

Clearly, we want husbands and wives to live together 
in peace, but not in peace bought by feminizing men or 
masculinizing women. Social monism is likewise no 
answer to the natural tensions arising out of the distinc- 
tion between Church and State, clergy and laity, public 
officials and private citizens, conservatives and liberals, 
labor and management or the other divisions that exist 
in society. 
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Clashes between Church and State are inevitable and 
not always deplorable. They would occur in the health- 
iest of Christian societies. Indeed, the tension between 
the temporal and spiritual poles of a society is a major 
element in maintaining a sound balance in that society’s 
life. 

In the internal affairs of the Church, the variance 
in viewpoint between clergy and laity may at times put 
a strain on the bond of charity that unites us. But still, 
it is good for the laity to have a few clerics on hand 
who will insist that the service of God comes first. 
There are also occasions when “loyal opposition” to the 
clergy by the laity is an indispensable feature of the 
Church’s life. Cries of “clerical dominance” or “anti- 
clericalism,” sometimes at least, reveal a tension which 
is a source of vitality rather than of weakness in the 
Church. 

It is the same with other social tensions. Mutual 
recrimination, acrimony and civic strife are not pretty. 
But they may merely indicate that all legitimate inter- 
ests are having their say. What comes out of all the 
bickering may be a fairly equitable and sound public 
policy. 

Tension, indeed, would seem to be the characteristic 
of a free society in this vale of tears. A happier race, 
living in a Martian or Venusian Garden of Eden, if 
such there be, may effortlessly strike the proper balance 
between the complementary elements that make up a 
developed and organic society. But for us banished chil- 
dren of Eve, one suspects, the only alternative to ten- 
sion is a society in which everyone is in harmony with 
everyone else because Big Brother ceaselessly watches 
us all. 


Piggyback for Profit 


f ees was when the railroads hauled almost all the 
autos shipped from Detroit and other manufactur- 
ing centers. Then they lost the bulk of this lucrative 
traffic to the up-and-coming, hotly competitive truck- 
ing industry. Now the railroads are mounting a coun- 
terattack that has the trucking industry, along with 
“Jimmy” Hoffa and the Teamster Union, crying “Uncle” 
to Congress and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Washington hasn’t seen such an inter-industry scrap— 
with the Railroad Brotherhoods and the Teamsters 
backing their respective employers—since John L. 
Lewis and the coal-mining industry tangled with the 
oil industry. 

In the rumble with the truckers, the secret weapon 
of the railroads is piggyback freight. Huge trailers are 
hauled by truck on flatcars and shipped to their desti- 
nation cheaply and expeditiously. Compared with the 
old method of loading autos in boxcars, the savings are 
tremendous. From Detroit to Kansas City, the boxcar 
rate per auto is $116.59. The piggyback rate is $63. 
With a rate set at $108.03 per auto, the truckers made 
shambles of the railroads in pre-piggyback days. Now 
the rails, with their $63 bargain, have the truckers 
reeling. 
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This battle, with millions of dollars and thousands of 
jobs on the line, had its genesis in the Transportation 
Act of 1958. For years the railroads had argued that 
Federal law forced them to fight other forms of trans- 
portation with one hand tied behind their backs. The 
rope that bound them was a section in the National 
Transportation Act directing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in its rate-approving activities, to bear in 
mind the well-being of all types of transportation. 
When Congress amended the law in 1958—in resnonse 
to pleas from the railroads for freedom to comnete with 
the truckers—it stipulated that a carrier's rates “shall 
not be held up to a particular level to protect the traf- 
fic of any other mode of transportation.” But it also 
said—with no scruples against legislative ambiguity— 
that in passing on rates ICC had to continue heeding 
the old injunction in the law to foster all types of 
transportation. 

The railroads reacted to the new legislation by slic- 
ing rates on a number of items carried competitively 
by barges and trucks. Most of the cuts were associated 
with piggyback traffic. The truckers, supported by the 
barge lines, responded with a two-pronged attack. 
They appealed to ICC not to approve the new railroad 
rates; and they supported a bill in Congress to repeal 
the 1958 amendment to the Transportation Act. On 
both fronts, the Teamster Union was militantly active. 

According to the latest communiqués from the front- 
line trenches, the tides of battle, after an initial trucker 
success, have swung toward the railroads. On June 16, 
ICC Examiner George A. Dahan recommended that 
the new railroad rates on piggyback auto traffic be dis- 
allowed. He found that they were “unreasonably low” 
and would lead to “destructive competitive practices 
in contravention of Congressional policy.” The rejoic- 
ing in the trucker camp was, however, short-lived. As 
rival lobbyists stumbled over one another and letters 
to congressmen reached blizzard proportions, the full 
eleven-member ICC approved piggyback rate cuts in 
cases where shippers provide both the trailer and flat- 
car, or the trailer alone. The new rates, said the com- 
mission, did not endanger the trucking industry. They 
merely represented an effort on the part of the rail- 
roads to recapture traffic lost to competitors. 

Meantime, all is quiet on the legislative sector—omi- 
nously quiet from the truckers’ standpoint. The bill to 
repeal the 1958 amendment is slumbering in the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, and it’s 
scarcely likely that the architects of the 1958 ambiguity 
will do anything to clarify their handiwork before Con- 
gress quits for the dog days. 


We have no firm editorial opinion on the merits of 


this titanic struggle. It does, however, point up two 
morals which are worth noting. The first is that, despite 
growing evidence of price fixing, the competitive forces 
in the U.S. economy remain strong. The second is that 
when the chips are down unions and employers recog- 
nize that they are basically partners in a common en- 
terprise. The pity is that they don’t live more earnestly 
with this truth, and build more creatively on it, in less 
tempestuous times. 
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Difficulties in the 
George M. Korb 


T? CALL for Papal Volunteers is destined to bring 
about changes in the Church’s structure and 
functioning. This broadening of lay participa- 
tion in the work of the Church will have repercus- 
sions in the relations between clergy and laity, in the 
definition of vocation, in the administrative organiza- 
tion of missions and in apostolic methods employed. 
Adjustments, too, must be made in the way of life of 
those who accept the role of lay apostles. 

A host of both material and spiritual problems arise 
which must be worked out before the lay apostle can 
function properly within a mission framework that pre- 
viously has hardly taken him into account. There are 
few experienced enough in the problems that arise 
when laymen are sent abroad to spread the faith. Few 
foresee the obstacles ahead. 

I have spent 12 years as a layman in four countries 
of Asia and Latin America, and would like to present 
some of my thoughts on the stresses and strains in- 
volved when priest and layman come together to do 
good. I will not discuss the normal tensions encoun- 
tered in adjustment to a new culture—cultural shocks 
cause pain and insecurity to all who go to live abroad. 
The tensions I wish to consider are in addition to these 
and are peculiar to the lay missionary. 

To begin with, mission work is a “fantasy” occupation, 
as the response of many thousands of young people to 
President Kennedy’s plan for a Peace Corps illustrates. 
One can imagine himself in some far-off place saving 
lives or raising the living standards of the poor savages. 
It seems to be a much more appealing existence than 
teaching mathematics at Podunk High School. 

Reliable information about a mission career is hard 
to come by. Mission magazines stress the positive. They 
do not generally carry stories about failures, and they 
do not dwell on the shortcomings of the people in mis- 
sion lands. After all, they are not published as text- 
books for training missionaries. Even strictly vocational 
appeals can be misleading. Consider the couple who 
think they are going to the missions “to give a good 
example of Catholic family life.” It is deflating, to say 
the least, when they discover that what is really ex- 
pected is that they find a local family of similar occu- 
pation and learn by imitating them to accept the local 
standard of living and way of life. It will take a good 
training program conducted by experienced mission- 





Mr. Kors, a member of the Association for Interna- 
tional Development, is a sociologist on the faculty of 
the Catholic University of Santiago, Chile. 
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Lay Apostolate 


aries to eradicate the usual fantasies prospective lay 
missionaries labor under, if we are not to have a stream 
of disillusioned romantics returning home after a few 
months of mission reality. 

Perhaps the next problem is to understand how the 
vocation of the layman relates to that of the priest. As 
I see it, the layman’s vocation is generally to the world. 
Just as the religious has a rule of life which he vows to 
follow, the layman builds his spirituality on obedience 
to the ordinary social and economic rules of society. If 
the man who would become a lay apostle expects spe- 
cial treatment, he either forfeits to some extent his lay 
status or he has no foundation upon which to build 
sanctity. This acceptance of the common rules of 
worldly behavior is fundamental to decisions reached 
on such concrete questions as financial support and use 
of one’s time—which we will consider later. 

There should be no confusion with the vocation to 
the religious life. The lay apostle is not a man who 
wouldn't “go all the way” and become a priest. He is 
not a poor substitute for the real thing, but an apostle 
called to another order. The priest is called to the 
things pertaining to God, the sacred. The layman’s vo- 
cation is, for the most part, to the world. It is he who 
can most naturally sanctify the temporal order. The 
priest is a man apart, in this world but not of the world. 
The rules of society frequently are contrary to his call- 
ing and are often sources of tension for the individual 
priest. The layman, on the other hand, belongs to the 
world. He is not an exception to the life around him. 
What he can do without vows or holy orders, other lay- 
men are able to imitate. This is his greatest value as 
a missionary. He fulfills a function that is to a degree 
alien to the life of the priest, yet is essential if the spirit 
of Christ is to permeate the market place. 

While the priest and lay apostle have a common ob- 
jective, they will always experience stress and strain 
in trying to work together because of the divergence 
in vocation and resulting differences in state of life. 
Many a priest has distorted notions of the world, fails 
to understand the reciprocal obligations in human rela- 
tionships or to comprehend the place of the layman in 
the divine plan. These blind spots make him a poor 
boss under whom to work. Since the priest’s main con- 
cern is with the sacred, his scale of values will often 
conflict with that of the layman, who must direct his 
efforts toward material ends. The layman working for 
the priest may easily find that he suffers the same kind 
of tensions that the priest feels in dealing with the 
world. The values to be emphasized, the rules to be 
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followed, the mutual expectations in their dealings are 
apt to be unclear and erratic. 

To cite a few examples of strain, the layman is up 
against a man accustomed to receiving offerings be- 
cause of his charismatic character. Since he receives 
the offerings for God, he does not feel a strong obliga- 
tion to appreciate personally the sacrifice which is rep- 
resented. Gratitude is not a highly developed virtue 
among the clergy. Those who serve the Church will get 
their reward in heaven; they can only hope that the 
priest will remember from time to time their very hu- 
man need for some approval. 

Furthermore, the priest cannot limit himself to a 
few intense personal relationships. By the nature of 
his office as father of all, the priest’s affective life is 
broad but shallow. Laymen may become bitter when 
they fail to understand that the priest cannot show the 
same deep emotions that would characterize a man 
having more limited social relations. 

If the emotional compensation is scanty, the eco- 
nomic is apt to be no better. The priest is not a good 
judge of economic values because he is not in the habit 
of paying for all he gets. Many a lay teacher or organist 
suffers because too much is taken for granted in the 
way of sacrifice. 

The layman will do well to meditate upon these 
thorns before deciding to dedicate himself to a life as 
a lay missionary. It offers no real escape from the con- 
sequences of our fallen nature. 

The layman is frequently at fault when relations 
with the priest do not run smoothly. Priests are often 
treated with exaggerated respect that prevents people 
from freely expressing their feelings. Without some de- 
gree of opposition, the priest is lost in a social vacuum 
without radar to guide his course in his personal rela- 
tions. This can lead him, without realizing it, to become 
tyrannical, especially since his training and experience 
tend to make him both authoritarian and paternalistic. 
In any case, when communication breaks down, social 
relations cannot function efficiently. Every effort must 
be made by both priest and lay missionary to maintain 
a frank dialogue. 

The lay missionary is neither a volunteer who con- 
tributes a few hours of spare time every week to Cath- 
olic Action, nor is he a religious with vows and full 
security for his temporal needs. He is a full-time em- 
ployee who must live by his labor and who looks to his 
job to provide for his personal development and to 
serve as a channel for the realization of his aspirations. 
He will be frustrated and unhappy when the priest 
fails to understand his situation and either takes his 
work lightly or, through bad administration, neglects 
to provide challenging assignments and opportunities 
for growth. 

Not every priest can qualify to direct laymen. He 
may lack the necessary executive ability to administer 
a project that will show concrete results and so justify 
the layman’s investment of time. It sometimes happens 
that a curate sits in his room twiddling his thumbs be- 
cause of a pastor’s inability to organize the parish work 
in such a way as to keep him occupied. The curate 
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must bear this cross because of the charismatic nature 
of his office, but the layman cannot be expected to 
accept passively a similar shortcoming on the part of 
the priest he collaborates with. 

A school is being established in Mexico for the train- 
ing of Papal Volunteers. It is to be hoped that some 
measures will be taken also for preparing the clergy 
with whom they will work. All of the ignorance is not 
on one side. 


adjustments in the Papal Volunteer program. The 

layman’s way of life and his family relations will 
experience severe strains when the new and exacting 
role of apostle is undertaken. There are only 24 hours 
in a day. To resolve the conflicting demands on his 
time, the lay apostle must decide which things are most 
important. In addition to earning a living and sharing 
the life of his family, he wishes to devote more than 
minimum attention to personal spiritual growth and to 
participate actively in apostolic work. It seems to me 
that the personal spiritual life cannot be neglected if 
the term lay apostle is to have any meaning. One can- 
not give what he does not have. The practical question 
remains how much one can do. 

Recommended spiritual exercises in our group in- 
clude daily Mass and Holy Communion, some spiritual 
reading and meditation daily, night prayers, a weekly 
spiritual meeting of about two hours and a monthly 
day of recollection. This adds up to an average time 
devoted to worship of at least 12 hours a week com- 
pared to a minimum of two hours a week which I 
would expect of a practicing Catholic. I can do this 
because I am single and, therefore, can use time which 
married people must devote to family obligations. 
Whether a family can carry the same work load as their 
neighbors and hold to this schedule remains to be 
proved. Is the solution to have the lay apostle work 
less than full time? In that case, how is his neighbor 
who must struggle to earn a living going to be able to 
imitate him? Priests and religious live, so to speak, by 
praying. It will be something new if laymen are subsi- 
dized by the Church so that they can devote more time 
to prayer. 

Apostleship, if it is to be defined as active partici- 
pation in Catholic societies, is a further complication. 
In some cases, the layman will be a paid official of a 
Catholic organization, a teacher in a Catholic school 
or working in some other direct way for the Church, 
but what about the engineer who is building bridges 


:: Is NoT just clerical-lay relations that will require 


or the chemist who is working in the laboratory? My - 


answer is that their obligation is to excel in their pro- 
fession, apply Catholic ethics to moral problems that 
they meet in their work and content themselves with 
very modest participation in the organized apostolate. 
It will, however, take some education to convince many 
people that a lay apostle accomplishes anything unless 
he is attending Catholic meetings or preaching from 
a soapbox or taking some direct action to gain con- 
verts. The “presence” which Charles de Foucauld em- 
phasized is still poorly understood. 
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Family relationships, too, will feel strains. To begin 
with, is only the head of the family or are all the mem- 
bers to be considered lay apostles? In the organization 
to which I belong, the wife is not just the wife of a 
lay apostle; she is a full member with the same privi- 
leges and obligations insofar as they are compatible 
with her state in life. Therefore, she is expected to 
study language and fulfill the recommended religious 
practices. This obviously reduces the time she has to 
devote to her children. For example, a monthly day of 
recollection separates the parents from their children 
for one Sunday each month. For parents with small 
children, this is not a small sacrifice; but can spiritual 
growth or a fruitful apostolate be expected if business 
as usual is the standard? 

Meetings of organizations generally occur in the eve- 
ning. If the husband is active in them, he must often 
leave his wife alone during the hours that couples cus- 
tomarily spend together. This requires that the couple 
accept a less intense affective life within the family in 
order to assume broader social responsibilities. They 
doubtless experience the same emotional strains that 
the Holy Family did when Jesus left the home and 
carpenter shop in Nazareth to begin His public life. 
Careful spiritual formation is obviously necessary if 
recruits are to rise to this standard of dedication. The 
sacrifices must be explained clearly to those who make 
inquiry, for many may have the notion that the life of 
the lay apostle is a short cut to heaven over a well- 
paved road. 

While adaptation to the culture of the people they 
have come to save is not easy, the greatest preoccupa- 
tion will be for the children who are to grow up in an 
alien society which holds many values difficult for 
North American Catholics to accept. In addition to the 
normal differences between generations, there will be 
additional tensions caused by the differences in back- 
ground of parents and their children. Parents must 
trust that God will protect their children from harm 
and that the unity of the family will be preserved. 

People with imagination and dedication will find 
solutions to these personal and family problems. For 
example, in most mission countries, maids are avail- 
able to take over much of the household drudgery. 
Once the North American family has overcome the 
unfamiliarity of having servants, the wife can become 
a valued community leader and still have time for the 
emotional needs of her family. 

The very touchy question of finance is bound to give 
pain to all those who involve themselves in the full- 
time apostolate. There are great economic differences 
between nations. North Americans, who have the high- 
est standard of living in the world, face a great come- 
down if they are to serve the Church abroad without 
living in an artificial ghetto such as the government 
sets up for our armed forces and diplomatic personnel. 
Willingness to live without such comforts as running 
hot water, electric refrigeration or a car should be 
faced squarely before setting out. Most people in other 
countries simply do not have these things. When avail- 
able, the cost is considerably greater than in the United 
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States. Underdeveloped countries are poor places to 
look for all this and heaven too. 

Wages are low. Only those who have a profession or 
a skilled trade can compete with the local population 
to earn a living that will provide a minimum standard 
of well-being. Unskilled Americans cannot be consid- 
ered for mission programs. Certainly no one should be 
brought in to do a job that can be done more cheaply 
by hiring local labor. No subsidy can be paid, because 
money received as alms rather than as wages for work 
accomplished would be demoralizing to the American 
and would provoke envy among the people when they 
learn of the privileged status. 

Salaries must be paid by the local mission superior 
if the layman works for the Church. Only by this means 
can the normal employer-employee relationship exist 
with responsibilities for both parties. In mission lands 
labor is generally poorly paid and incompetent. Con- 
sequently, missionaries become accustomed to ineffi- 
cient use of labor. If the American does not have to be 
paid, the missionary will be under no pressure to prop- 
erly respect the value of the layman’s work. When the 
layman gives himself to the missions, he does not think 
of throwing himself away but of using his talents to 
serve God. He cannot even make spiritual progress if 
the situation does not hold him to high professional 
standards. 

Any arrangement where a layman is paid by a U.S. 
Catholic group while working for another organization 
abroad lacks a mechanism for control and is open to 
so many temptations to abuse that it should not be seri- 
ously considered. Payments from the United States 
would be an umbilical cord of dollars binding the lay 
missionary to home and impeding his adaptation to 
the mission land. A strong local church cannot be cre- 
ated by nursing its leaders in a financial hothouse. 

The president of Philco International recently ad- 
vised that a company’s best employees be sent overseas, 
not the castoffs. What is good for big business, in this 
case at least, is good for the Church. It will take good 
men to meet this challenge, the greatest the Church 
has ever offered to the laity, to go forth and convert 
all nations. 


IDYLL 


Peace flowed along the River Tyne, 

As Bede, the boy, sang in his stall, 
Peace brought by angels drawing near 
To serve the hours canonical. 

Culling from out the Fathers’ mead 

The flowers of truth, the quiety Bede 
Himself became a meadow rare: 

The flock of Christ had pasture there. 
Then lest his children learn a lie, 

He taught them still, Death standing by, 
Closing in peace and God’s pure praise. 
The lovely idyll of his days. 


SistER M. PAULINUS, 1.H.M. 
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Public Aid, Not Public Schools 


Charles M. Whelan 


Te JUDICIAL PROCESS of desegregation moves in- 


exorably toward its climax. Confronted with a 

county which prefers illiteracy to integration, a 
Federal court in Louisiana has asked: Does a child 
have a constitutional right to a public school education? 
The Attorney General of the United States was invited 
to file a brief; so were the attorneys general of the fifty 
States. The U.S. Attorney General's brief, filed on June 
5, agreed that it was indeed arguable that “the State is 
under a positive constitutional obligation” to provide 
a system of public education. 

Meantime, in Prince Edward County, Virginia, where 
the public schools have also been closed, the constitu- 
tionality of public payment of tuition at private schools 
is in litigation. Here, too, the Attorney General of the 
United States figures prominently in the proceedings. 

If it were not for the bearing of these cases on the 
general question of public support of private schools, 
I would be wholeheartedly on the side of the Admin- 
istration. I fear, however, that two questions are being 
dangerously confused: the right of the child and his 
parents to public assistance for educational purposes, 
and the right of a child and his parents to a public 
school. It is one thing to argue that the community 
must financially assist the education of every needy 
child, without discrimination on the basis of race, creed 
or color. It is quite another to argue that a public 
school system is the only constitutional form of assist- 
ance. 

Does a child have a right to an education? Mani- 
festly, he does. This right is antecedent and superior 
to all human law. It is founded on the intrinsic dignity 
of the child as a human person. His inalienable right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness demands 
his education as an indispensable empowerment. His 
inalienable duties as a member of human society de- 
mand his education for the survival and prosperity of 
society itself. Moreover, in terms of religious belief, the 
universe is man’s steppingstone to God. He cannot 
achieve his ultimate destiny if he is left ignorant and 
uncomprehending of the path he must tread. 

This right of every child to an education is first of all 
a claim upon his parents. Public assistance or none, they 
must do everything reasonably within their power to 
provide their child with an education suited to his 
capacities. But since many parents are financially un- 





Fr. WHELAN, s.j., a doctoral student at the Harvard 
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able, left to themselves, to provide their children with 
a suitable education, they and their children have a 
claim against the community for assistance. What many 
could not do singly, they can achieve in combination. 
The need of the child is the measure of the duty to 
combine. 

But are these rights legal as well as natural? In par- 
ticular, are they guaranteed by the Federal Constitu- 
tion against State action? These are the real questions; 
and the attempt to answer them involves us in unavoid- 
able complexity. 

There is a tendency of thought in the United States, 
notably among the civil libertarians, to see in the due 
process clauses of the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments legal protection for every natural right. Under 
this theory, constitutional history is relevant only to a 
very limited degree. It does not matter how conclu- 
sively the history of legislation and litigation may dem- 
onstrate that a given governmental practice has not 
been regarded as constitutionally mandatory. What 
matters is how necessary the practice is today to the 
existence and well-being of society. The Supreme Court 
is not the custodian of a tradition, but a constitutional 
convention in perpetual assembly. 

At the opposite extreme, there is a tendency, notable 
among Southern lawyers, to view history as conclusive 
on all issues. Unless you can show that the Founding 
Fathers and the ratifying conventions consciously in- 
tended to protect a given right, there is no constitu- 
tional protection for the right, however sacred and in- 
alienable it may be. Since it is absurd, from the his- 
torical point of view, to say that any provision of the 
Federal Constitution was consciously intended to com- 
pel States to give public support to education, much 
less establish public school systems, there is no barrier 
to the withdrawal of such aid by the States or to the 
closure of their schools. The extent and form of public 
support of education, so long as the equal protection 
clause is observed, are matters solely for the discretion 
of the State legislatures. 


The truth, of course, lies somewhere in the middle. 


Doubtless, the Supreme Court justices would sleep bet- 
ter at night if they were simply statesmen or historians. 
Their cross is that they must be both. The fur.:tion en- 
trusted to them is neither to rewrite the Constitution 
daily nor to petrify it forever. They must apply a legal 
tradition to constantly changing facts. They must judge 
legislative programs, not in terms of their wisdom, but 
ayainst the background both of constitutional prece- 
dent and modern social conditions. 
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The Supreme Court’s task is rendered all the more 
difficult by the constitutional separation of powers and 
the federal system. However unconstitutional a statute 
may be, the court is powerless to substitute a proper 
law. This is why the South has been able to resist deseg- 
regation so long. One package of laws after another 
has been delivered to the Federal courts, only to be 
exposed in all its unconstitutionality. The one weapon 
the Supreme Court has been able to use is the injunc- 
tive process of the lower Federal courts, compelling the 
choice between integrated schools or none at all. In 
some areas, this tactic has been successful. But what 
happens when the people of a State or county accept 
the challenge? What can the court do when a commu- 
nity prefers illiteracy to integration? 

The suggestion is seriously being made that the court 
should hold such a choice unconstitutional. The first 
problem, of course, is what good such a decision could 
do. Closing a segregated school is incomparably sim- 

ler than compelling the operation of an integrated 
school. Would State legislators be put in jail for con- 
tempt of court, if they refused to pass appropriate leg- 
islation to maintain integrated public schools? Without 
Federal legislation implementing a decision requiring 
State support of education, the decision could not pos- 
sibly be enforced. To suggest that such legislation 
would have any chance in Congress would be a con- 
fession of absolute naiveté. 

The second problem is this: If, under the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, a child has a con- 
stitutional right to a public school education against 
a State, why does he not have an equal right under the 
due process clause of the Fifth Amendment against the 
Federal Government? The precise relationship be- 
tween these two clauses is a matter of much subtle 
dispute among 
constitutional 
lawyers. What I 
am pointing to 
now, therefore, is 
only the extreme 
difficulty which 
the Supreme 
Court would have 
in limiting its 
opinion to the 
States. If it tried 
to do so through 
an appeal to his- 
tory, it would 
have to explain 
why history is de- 
terminative of this issue, but not of the basic question 
whether the child’s right is constitutionally protected 
in the first place. 

In the solution of these involved questions, two fun- 
damental constitutional doctrines will play a large part. 
Not all natural rights are constitutional rights; and not 
all constitutional rights are enforceable in the Supreme 
Court. 

Only those natural rights are constitutionally pro- 
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tected by the due process clauses which are “implicit 
in the concept of ordered liberty,” to use Justice Car- 
dozo’s phrase in the Palko case (302 U.S. 319 [1937]). 
The concept of ordered liberty is determined in its con- 
tent by the fundamental trends of Anglo-American 
legal history. To attempt to say more is to descend into 
the depths of one of the great constitutional problems 
of our time. If the test seems vague and indefinite, it 
remains the only test possible, short of falling into the 
extremes of outright judicial legislation or legal anti- 
quarianism. There is a constant tension in decisions 
under the due process clauses between two demands of 
constitutional law: reason and clarity in the rules, and 
fairness in the results. The perennial obscurity of the 
due process clauses is the price we have to pay for 
justice. 


NCE, however, a right has achieved the status of 
O constitutional protection, it has to be established 
whether this protection is a matter for the executive, 
the legislature or the courts. Every student of constitu- 
tional law is familiar with the doctrine of “political 
questions”: problems arising under the Constitution 
which the court is normally powerless to settle. Such, 
for example, are the constitutional provisions for a re- 
publican form of government in each State and for 
extradition of fugitives from justice. Since the court 
cannot order a legislature, State or Federal, to pass a 
statute, the enforcement of constitutional rights requir- 
ing legislation for their enjoyment is left to the legisla- 
tures and ultimately to the voters. It comes as a shock 
to many students to learn that the people must some- 
times fend for themselves. 

Despite all these difficulties, it is not unthinkable 
that the blind recalcitrance of some communities might 
bring the court to hold that State authorization of the 
closure of public schools, especially on a county-option 
basis, is unconstitutional. It is far more probable, of 
course, that the tuition subterfuge in Prince Edward 
County will be declared unconstitutional. If, as was 
recently held by the court, a restaurant leasing space 
in a State-owned and -operated parking building could 
not discriminate on the basis of race, it would certainly 
be strange that a school substantially supported by 
public funds could discriminate. 

In the intricate legal argumentation which will pre- 
cede settlement of these problems, it is to be hoped 
that the fundamental issue will be kept clear. That issue 
is the constitutional right of the child and his parents 
to public assistance, not to public schools. Where pub- 
lic schools are the unique effective medium of public 
assistance, there will be a right to such schools if there 
is a right to such assistance. But there are many areas 
in the country, especially in the larger cities, where 
public schools are not the only effective form of public 
help. Desegregated private schools render public serv- 
ice equally with desegregated public schools. The vice 
in Louisiana is the denial of all public assistance; the 
vice in Virginia is the public support of segregation. 
The struggle for racial freedom should not injure 
parental, educational and religious freedoms. 
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KING AND CHURCH 


by W. Eugene Shiels, s.J. 


Shortly before America was discovered, 
the kings of Spain received an unusual 
grant from Rome. It was the royal pa- 
tronage of the Church, the right to ad- 
minister all religious affairs in Granada. 
The grant was soon extended to the 
Indies. This patronage produced ex- 
cellent results in the establishment of 
religion overseas and in building and 
cementing the structure of empire. It 
deserved to be called “the most precious 
pearl in the royal diadem.” 


But the grant created an unnatural 
situation that led in time to a servitude 
of the Church to the State. Taken alto- 
gether it developed into a magnificent il- 
lusion, a Church subservient to a Crown 
that finally perverted the patronal func- 
tion. History never gave clearer, more 
cogent warning against improper ties 
between religion and civil government. 


The book aims primarily to present 
in full the documents that are basic to 
a study of the patronage, and in this 
to make clear just what was its origin 
and operation. These texts are woven 
into a narrative that spans the three 
centuries of the patronage. 


W. Eugene Shiels, s.J., began 
his studies of the Spanish empire 
under Professor Herbert E. Bolton at 
the University of California, where he 
received his doctorate in 1933. Since 
then he has been teaching and writing 
in the same field. He is professor of 
history and chairman of the 
department at Xavier University, 
Cincinnati. He is an active member 
of the historical associations and 

an associate editor of Mid-America. 
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Nation’s Problem of Conscience 


VIRGINIA’S MASSIVE RESISTANCE 
By Benjamin Muse. Indiana U. Press. 
177p. $3.95 


A few days before the U. S. Supreme 
Court’s desegregation decision on May 
17, 1954, Catholic officials of the Dio- 
cese of Richmond announced that 
Catholic schools in Virginia would be 
integrated the following September. 
Negro children in significant numbers 
enrolled without incident in Catholic 
schools throughout Virginia in the fall 
of 1954. 

Despite this example, the State of 
Virginia, under the domination of po- 
litical czar Sen. Harry F. Byrd and 
adamant segregationist Gov. J. Lindsay 
Almond, adopted a long series of legal 
maneuvers designed to prevent school 
integration in the “Old Dominion.” The 
rise and fall of Virginia’s “massive re- 
sistance” is related in this intriguing 
volume by a former State senator of 
Virginia and a one-time Republican 
gubernatorial nominee. Mr. Muse, vet- 
eran journalist and at present director 
of the pro-integration Southern Leader- 
ship Project of the Southern Regional 
Council, has included in this valuable 
book an analysis of the various subter- 
fuges against integration devised by the 
best legal minds of the South. 

What is more interesting in the Vir- 
ginia story than the legal devices invent- 
ed is the cast of personages involved. 
The clergy seem, with some exceptions, 
to be the most consistent advocates of 
compliance with the law of the land. 
The press, educators, businessmen and 
the politicians are far less consistent. 
Let us review the roles of each of these 
groups in the greatest domestic struggle 
in the history of Virginia. 

The Virginia Council of Churches, 
in a statement issued in March, 1954, 
urged that all citizens be prepared to 
receive the forthcoming opinion of the 
U.S. Supreme Court “peacefully and in 
good faith.” The consistent courage and 
patience of Virginia’s clergy in the six 
years after this declaration would be 
worthy of another volume by Mr. Muse. 

The press of Virginia was almost 
without a moderate voice. The Rich- 
mond News Leader led the press op- 
position to all forms of integration and 
employed incredibly abusive language 
against anyone who suggested less than 
total defiance to the decree of the 
nation’s highest tribunal. 


Educators in Virginia are not con- 
spicuous in this volume for their dedica- 
tion to the rule of law or to the principle 
of equal educational opportunities for 
all. Colgate W. Darden Jr., President 
of the University of Virginia, and sev- 
eral other highly placed educators 
joined the extreme segregationists in 
advocating the tuition-grant plan in 
order to avoid school integration. Only 
when the destruction of the public 
school became a possibility, did the 
educators of Virginia concede the in- 
evitability of admitting Negroes to for- 
merly all-white schools. 

Businessmen were negative and com- 
promising until the closing of all public 
schools became a distinct threat. At 
this point a pragmatic concern for the 
value of the $200 million in bonds on 
Virginia’s schools may have influenced 
the State’s business leaders to approach 
the Governor in November of 1958 to 
urge the end of massive resistance. 

The politicians and especially Sen- 
ator Byrd are the real villains in Mr. 
Muse’s account. Despite the author’s 
Republican affiliation and one-time gu- 
bernatorial aspirations, the picture he 
paints of Senator Byrd as the author 
and prime mover of “massive resist- 
ance” is convincing. As late as Labor 
Day, 1960, Senator Byrd reaffirmed 
that he had not changed his position 
since the time “when I first urged mas- 
sive resistance.” His views probably 
coincided with those of Senator East- 
land of Mississippi who, at the height 
of the Virginia struggle, said on the 
floor of the U. S. Senate that the white 
students who refused to return to an 
integrated school were an “inspiration 
to all the South to stand steadfast under 
the last of Federal court tyranny.” 

This fascinating book by Mr. Muse 
is a balanced, on-the-scene presentation 
of a great struggle of conscience in 
Virginia, the South and the nation. 

ROBERT F. DrRINAN 


POPES IN THE MODERN WORLD 
By Francis Sugrue. Croweil. 274p. $5.95 


Popes are news and Francis Sugrue is 
a journalist, a reporter for the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune who has covered many 
news stories about Popes and papal ac- 
tivities. With the qualifications of a 
journalist, Mr. Sugrue has provided, 
chatty biographies of Pius IX, Leo XIII, 
St. Pius X, Benedict XV, Pius XI, Pius 
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XII and John XXIII. This is what the 
author set out to do; this he succeeded 
in doing. 

His sketches reveal no penetrating 
analyses of these modern Popes, nor of 
the stormy world in which they lived 
and acted, but his portraits of them are 
not without a certain charm and cer- 
tainly not without interest. 

The book has other virtues; it is scru- 
pulously accurate in its references to 
theology. Mr. Sugrue has been quite 
careful and was obviously well advised 
in this matter. This is not a surprise 
when it is noted that Mr. Sugrue ac- 
knowledges his gratitude to the Rt. Rev. 
Joseph N. Moody for his help. Msgr. 
Moody also wrote the foreword. 

As might be expected in a book of 
this type, anecdotes abound. One, which 
should be dear to the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, has an emotional 
lady cry out to St. Pius X: “Holy Father, 
what can I do for the Church?” The 
Saint shot back: “Teach catechism.” 

There seems to be a lack of coherence 
in the division between the biographies 
of St. Pius X and Benedict XV. The 
reader finishes the sketch of Pius and 
begins that of Benedict only to find the 
life of Pius continued for several pages. 

In the biography of Leo XIII it is 
mention~1 that the diplomats in Brus- 
sels would often adjourn to the salon of 
“a certain Charles Lever.” (Emphasis 
added.) Alas! Are Charles O’Malley, 
Roland Cashel, Tom Burke and others 
of that engaging gallery of Irish char- 
acters headed for oblivion? That “cer- 
tain” Charles Lever was famous for his 
swashbuckling stories of Irish life. 

Popes in the Modern World will be 
welcome in many a Catholic home and 
many a parish library. It is a sound 
book and a pleasant one, this amiable 
chitchat about interesting Popes. 

JoserH S. BRUSHER 


Man and the Moon, ed. by Robert S. 
Richardson (World 171p. $6.50) 

A beautiful book, almost a foot tall, 
with fine photos and some paintings by 
Chesley Bonestell, noted astronomical 
illustrator. Every armchair astronaut 
will want a copy, both as a conversa- 
tion piece and as a guide to lunar pipe 
dreams. The text, a series of essays by 
experts, discusses those features of 
selenography that are most important 
for lunar exploration, then describes 
how we are to get to the moon and sur- 
vive after our arrival. All of the material 
is interesting. Most of it is readily in- 
telligible. But the book would have been 
improved by a short chapter outlining 
our general knowledge of the moon and 
its probable history. 
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REMBRANDT 
By Gladys Schmitt. Random House. 657p. 
$5.95 


Gladys Schmitt here once again proves 
her capacity for superior biographical 
fiction. She has brought to life a painter 
whose career (1603-1669) was inter- 
woven with the inevitable conflicts in 
a young man of humble origin, who 
married a beautiful heiress and could 
not fit into the burgher society of Am- 
sterdam. He knew success, a declining 
reputation, the death of his wife, an 
unhappy fatherhood, a liaison with a 
servant girl, bankruptcy and complete 
demoralization. Somehow he managed 
to resume his hold on life and con- 
tinue to paint. 

Miss Schmitt’s account of Rembrandt’s 
daily life in minute detail gets in the 
way of the story, which could have 
been severely pruned to great advan- 
tage. Yet, pe she evokes for us the 
master’s creative moods, when we seem 
to see his ideas shaping and guiding 
his hand, she is at her best and appears 
to have fathomed the very heart of the 
artist. The vitality of the man, his ti- 
midity, his need for praise and under- 
standing are presented with tact and 
artistry. There is no false note dis- 
cernible. Miss Schmitt’s portrayals of 
those who surrounded him and were the 
models for his paintings are vivid, but 
always subordinate to the dominating 
hgure of the master. 

An unexpected aspect of the novel 
is a certain emphasis on Rembrandt's 
many Jewish friends in Amsterdam and 
their spiritual and intellectual kinship 
with the artist. If Rembrandt seems to be 
more than usually preoccupied with 
death, it may have been because of 
the threatening plagues, and the con- 
trast between his emphasis on color 
and light and the dreariness of the 
Dutch city. The black moods of a great 
artist trying to live within the confines 
of a family remind us once again that 
a genius must, at all costs, be himself 
and believe in his destiny. 

Rembrandt’s inspiration came from 
his blood relations, from the women he 
loved and the misery which he did not 
have to go far to find in Leyden and 
Amsterdam. The exiles and beggars he 
used: as models for his biblical figures 
assured them a share in his immortality. 
The three hundred years since Rem- 
brandt’s struggles have brought him the 
fame he coveted. Miss Schmitt’s novel, 
with all the groundwork for a fine mo- 
tion picture, will bring the master’s 
message to the art-conscious American 
public. 

PIERRE COURTINES 
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THE WAY 


A new Spiritual Review 
for the present moment. 
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"Il am delighted with THE WAY. 
What strikes me most is the tone 
of realism which marks the whole 
effort.” 

Rev. Gustave Weigel, S.J. 


The theme of the July issue is the 
Annual Retreat. Fr. C. C. Martin- 
dale writes on the Retreat as a time 
of growth in Christ: Fr. Vaughan, 
Chairman of Psychology, U.S.F., 
deals with the Retreat Confession: 
other articles treat of Retreat pre- 
paration, prayer and_ reflection. 
Special features include a Medita- 
tion on the prayer of Christ: Scrip- 
ture Reading, on Christian voca- 
tion: Texts on the theme from Eng- 
lish 14th century spiritual writing. 


“THE WAY is not content to re- 
peat the old set forms of Christian 
piety. It leads its readers to the 
sources, and thus to a joyful Chris- 
tianity which finds its vigor in 
union with Christ.” 

Rev. Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J. 


The theme of each issue of THE 
WAY is designed to integrate your 
life with the life of the Church: 
January—living the Christian life in 
the Lenten season; April—sharing 
Christ’s Easter Joy. (These two 
issues have now been reprinted.) 
The theme of the October issue will 
be Advent—the season of Christian 
hope. 


You will find in each issue 

of THE WAY reading that is 
stimulating and prayerful. 
Write now for an annual 
subscription. 


THE WAY is published quarterly 
by the Jesuit Fathers, Farm Street, 
London, with editorial advisors in 
the United States, Canada, Australia 
and Ireland. 


Send subscription to: 


THE WAY, 
31 Farm Street, London, W.1. 


UNITED STATES, CANADA AND 
FOREIGN $5.00 a year. 
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In the brilliant 
Catholic tradition 


of The Devil’s 
Advocate 


QUEST FOR 
INNOCENCE 


hy C. P. GIFFORD 


Fiction discovery! An extraordi- 
nary novel of guilt and redemp- 
tion, introducing a new master of 


literate suspense. 


$4.50 at all bookstores 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
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CHALLENGE 


Is Christ offering a 
challenge to you? Write 
now for a free pamphlet 
about how to serve Him 
as BROTHER OF HOLY 
CROSS. 

Brother Eymard, C.S.C. 
100 Dujarie Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana 
or 
Brother Bartel, C.S.C. 
St. Edward’s University, C-8 Austin, 
Texas 














The famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
America. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 
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DONNYBROOK (46th Street). If Art 
Lund and Philip Bosco can continue 
their strenuous fisticuffs through the 
hot and humid months, Donnybrook 
will be a major attraction of New York’s 
summer festival. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if their fight will be as exciting 
in July as it was in May. Actors, like 
starched collars, tend to wilt in hot 
weather. In Hollywood such grueling 
chores are assigned to stunt men. 

The antagonists in the fight are the 
suitor of a comely Irish lass and her 
brother, the former an Irish-American 
prize-fighter—retired undefeated. The 


girl’s brother, not aware of her suitor’s ' 


distinguished career in the ring, decides 
offhand that the visiting American 
would not be the right husband for his 
sister, and he refuses to release her 
dowry. Tricked by a marriage broker, 
he consents to a period of courtship 
ending in a nuptial Mass. 

After the wedding, the girl’s brother 
learns that he has been deceived and 
reneges on the dowry. The new hus- 
band, more American than Irish, doesn’t 
want the dowry, but his bride feels 
that a woman entering the matrimonial 
state without one loses status. The re- 
sult of the different attitudes of the 
newlyweds is that freewheeling Ameri- 

can ideas run headlong into Irish folk- 
ways. 

It is a slender and obvious story, of 
course, as all musical comedies are; but 
it is continually fizzing with impromptu 
humor, melodious songs and animated 
country dances. The dance that opens 
the courtship, celebrating the exulta- 
tion of young lovers, has a rare ritual- 
istic gaity. In a capsule, Donnybrook 
is pleasing to the eye, its musical num- 
bers make good listening, and its story 
is appealing. 


PARADISE ISLAND (Jones Beach). 
Thanks to a dispensation by Guy Lom- 
bardo, visiting tourists as well as resi- 
dent New Yorkers can enjoy a vacation 
in Hawaii at a moderate expense of 
money and effort. The vacation will last 
only a single evening but, in imagina- 
tion, it will cover a month and, in 
memory, it will endure for life. And it 


can be repeated as often as one wishes 
from now until Labor Day. 

Mr. Lombardo’s first production at 
Jones Beach was in 1954, and since that 
year a Lombardo production has been 
a major attraction at the beach. The 
theatre is a huge auditorium facing the 
Atlantic Ocean, and the stage is an 
artificial island across a man-made la- 
goon. In a playhouse originally de- 
signed for aquatic amusements, the 
entertainment must be spectacular. Mr. 
Lombardo has been producing spectac- 
ulars going on seven years. 

In your reviewer's judgment, his 
first production, Arabian Nights, was 
his best as a spectacular. Your observ- 
ers next choice would be Show Boat, 
a story distilled from authentic Ameri- 
cana and provided with more ample 
facilities in a marine theatre than a 
Broadway playhouse can offer. 

There is a wisp of a love story in 
Paradise Island. It ends happily as mu- 
sical-ecomedy romances usually do. The 
story line, ‘however, is less “beguiling 
than the staggering realism of the stag- 
ing. The audience is shown a waterfall 
plunging 200 feet into the lagoon, 
suitors for a girl's hand in marriage 
diving from the top of the fall to prove 
their courage, and a volcano in erup- 
tion too close for one spectator’s com- 
fort. 

There is a sensational fire dance in 
which the performer walks barefoot on 
a flaming griddle. The native costumes 
are endless in variety and startling in 
beauty. Mr. Lombardo, along with his 
famous band, appears arrayed in royal 
red. When Lombardo produces a spec- 
tacular, it is a spectacular. 

THEOPHILUS LEwis 





HERE 1S at the moment, and un- 


derstandably enough, a growing 
popular demand that Hollywood start 
turning out more of the type of family 
films that it used to make in the old 
days. Those making this demand, as far 
as I can determine, show no sign of 
recognizing that the family films of 
yesteryear were frequently monuments 
to sentimentality and wishful thinking 
and, therefore, not nearly as wholesome 
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as they were cracked up to be. The 
following is intended as a hardheaded, 
but not necessarily destructive, look at 
some of today’s family films. 


THE PARENT TRAP (Buena Vista), 
which is somewhat different from the 
usual run of Walt Disney movies, is 
quite like the films Shirley Temple used 
to make.in her heyday, as far as basic 
plot goes. It concerns two 13-year-old 
girls (both played by Hayley Mills) 
who meet at summer camp and dis- 
cover that they are exact look-alikes. 
The reason for this, it develops, is that 
they are twins, one taken by each of 
their divorced parents (Maureen O’Hara, 
Brian Keith) in infancy. Since two 
heads are better than one and identical 
twins always have an unfair strategic 
advantage, the girls finally succeed in 
maneuvering their elders into a recon- 
ciliation. 

In contemporary America it is a lit- 
tle difficult to visualize a judge approv- 
ing this kind of divorce settlement. It 
is even more difficult to visualize’ the 
parent who would want it or stick to it 
over the years as anything but a mon- 
ster of bitterness and irresponsibility. 

These considerations would not have 
bothered the script-writer of 25 years 
ago when tg nobody expected 
movies to have consistent characters 
or to face up to the implications of their 
plot premises. However, they bother 
David Swift, the adaptor-director of 
The Parent Trap. Or, rather, he is 
acutely aware of them. As a result, he 
has done everything in a talented sce- 
narist’s power to write around, cover up 
and neutralize the more outrageous as- 
pects of the story and make the basical- 
ly implausible seem as plausible as 
possible. 

The film is frequently amusing, some- 
times charming and never maudlin, and 
young Miss Mills’ skill in projecting two 
different personalities would do credit 
to a mature actress. Essentially, though, 
it is an artificial, albeit pleasant, diver- 
sion of no substance. [L of D: A-I] 


MISTY (20th Century-Fox) is an al- 
most ideal film for children and their 
parents. (I hope this remark does not 
serve as the kiss of death.) 

It is about a brother and sister (Da- 
vid Ladd, Pam Smith) who live with 
their grandparents (Arthur O’Connell, 
Anne Seymour) on the sandy island of 
Chincoteague off the coast of Virginia. 
Like most “people on Chincoteague, the 
youngsters are interested in a storied 
herd of wild horses on a neighboring 
island. Through their own initiative at 
the annual wild-pony roundup, they 
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1. NOW 
By Fr. M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 


2. TO LIVE IS CHRIST 
By Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 
3. THIS IS THE HOLY LAND 
By Fulton J. Sheen 
4. THE EDGE OF SADNESS 
By Edwin O’Connor 
5. THE DIVINE MILIEU 
By Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. S.J. 
6. A BURNT-OUT CASE 
By Graham Greene (Viking, $3.95) 
7. DR. THOMAS DOOLEY: THREE GREAT BOOKS 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $5.00) 
8. THE SACRAMENT OF FREEDOM 
By John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 
9. THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL 
By George A. Kelly (Random House, $4.95) 


10. BEFORE HIS FACE 
By Gaston Courtois 


July 


e 
The Book Log is compiled from 
monthly reports supplied by se- 
lected stores. The ten books 
mentioned most frequently are 
rated according to a point sys- 
tem that reflects both a book’s 
popularity and its relative im- 
portance. 





(Bruce, $4.25) 

(Sheed & Ward, $3.00) 
(Hawthorn, $4.95) 
(Little, Brown, $5.00) 


(Harper, $3.00) 


(Bruce, $3.50) 


(Herder & Herder, $6.50) 
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Gone Tomorrow, by Roger B. Dooley (Bruce. $4. 95). You might 
like to try this as a companion piece to Edwin O'Connor's The Edge 
of Sadness. It is a study of Irish-Americans in Buffalo during the 
years of the depression and quite well done, though not too strong 
in characterization. 

By Nature Equal, by Josep Maria Espinds (Pantheon. $3.75). Trans- 
lated from the Catalan, this novel about contemporary Spain is a 
beautifully understated treatment of the relationship between factory 
worker and owner, with fine emphasis on the development of a 
sense of human solidarity. 

Walkabout, by James Vance Marshal! (Doubleday. $2.50). This 
brief story about two youngsters lost in the aboriginal section of 
Australia is superb for its spirit of place and for human values. 


Fiction 








Virginia's Massive Resistance, by Benjamin Muse (Indiana U. 
Press. $3.95). This is a thorough, well-balanced study of the steps 
the State of Virginia has taken to prevent the desegregation of its 
public schools. It is the story of a great problem of conscience that 
faces not only that State, but the nation. 

Sketches From Life of Men | Have Known, by Dean Acheson 
(Harper. $4). The former Secretary of State has written a wise and 
witty book that illuminates the characters of the great leaders of the 
time. Keen insights show how far the Western alliance was 
cemented by friendship. 

Father Faber, by Ronald Chapman (Newman. $5.95). Those who 
remember the spiritual books of Father Faber will welcome this 
biography. It is especially valuable for the added light it throws on 
the character of Cardinal Newman. 


General 
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30 cents per word 
Payment with order 

















ALL BOOKS—however old or long out-of- | 


print—located by “book detective” team. 
Fiction, nonfiction. All subjects. Name the 
book—we'll find it! Then we'll 
prices, courteously, leaving question of 
whether to purchase entirely up to you. No 
obligation. Write Books-On-File, Dept. 
AMER, Union City, New Jersey. 


ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroid- 
ered altar linens, church linens by the yard 
including crease-resistant alb linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 


CHESTERTON'S AND BELLOC'S WORKS. 








All titles furnished. Free catalogue. Write | 


Andrew Prosser, 3116 North Keating, 


Chicago 41, III. 
COMPLETE CATALOG OF CATHOLIC 








acquire a mare they call The Phantom 
and her foal, Misty. Though the experts 
say it cannot be done, they succeed in 
taming The Phantom so that she can be 
ridden. David even hopes she will win 
the island’s yearly horse race. The actu- 
al ending of the movie is much more 
valid and realistic than that, however. 
The film’s virtues are many and va- 
ried, beginning with its unusual back- 


quote | ground and excellent on-location color 


photography. Its youngsters are talent- 
ed and natural rather than precocious; 
its family relationships are sound but 
not too good to be true; and it is ex- 
cellent entertainment, without which its 
other qualities would not be worth a 
plugged nickel. Most of all, it is an 
honest, down-to-earth piece of story- 
telling in which the conclusions follow 
naturally from the premises and the 
youngsters grow in a sense of responsi- 


_ bility and an understanding of life. 
| [L of D: A-I and special recommenda- 


PAPERBACKS IN PRINT, compiled by | 


Eugene Willging, Librarian, Catholic Uni- 
versity. 1,100 titles arranged by title, 
author, subject matter. Only $1.00. Cath- 
olic Book Merchandiser, Room 327A, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot. Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N.Y. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, N. C. 














FEMALE HELP WANTED 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
Openings in most areas for personable 
women in good health who can work 20 
hours each week. Young children’s library 
has beautiful 1961 edition with new vol- 
umes added. No door-to-door, n° invest- 
ment, no night work. Just creative selling « 
at its highest and most interestixg level. 
High income plus monthly bonu-e: ande 
paid vacations. Write fullv to P. L. Ward, $ 
Vice President, 310 W. Washington, ¢ 
Chicago 6, IIl. : 
















“‘How WILL THE PRESIDENT prove to 
Khrushchev our strength and deter- 
mination—if these indeed exist or can 
be summoned into being? Never, cer- 
tainly, by words, however brave or loud. 
Khrushchev judges men by their acts; 
he scorns their words. In every experi- 
ment so far made, he has uncovered be- 
neath the words, confusion, floundering, 
withdrawal, retreat. By the evidence, 
why should he suppose that he cannot 
advance with as lit- 
tle serious risk in 
Berlin as in Laos 
or Cuba?” 


















From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept. A-2, 
150 E.35 St., NewYork 
16, N.Y., for free copy. 
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THE TOMBOY AND THE CHAMP 
(Universal) is about a Texas ranch-girk 
(Candy Moore) who wins a calf at the 
County Fair and raises him to become 
Grand Champion Steer at the Chicago 
International Exhibition. In basic plot 
it is not unlike Misty, but this film is 
old-fashioned “corn” at its worst. 
The young heroine, who is a self- 
consciously lovable and actressy type 
to begin with, suffers at every turn from 
vincible ignorance of the rules of the 
cattle-raising game. Most of all, she 
cannot get it through her head that 
champion steer-raising costs a great deal 
more money than her hardpressed 
guardians can afford. In the context of 
the story this does not matter, because 
she can always have another fit of 
weeping or be stricken with another 
serious illness, and another kind bene- 
factor will materialize out of the blue 
to pick up the next check. The climax 
comes when her beloved steer is led 
down the corridor to the hospital room 
where the heroine, after learning be- 
latedly that champion steers are ear- 
marked to become blue ribbon steaks, 





NEVER TOO LATE 
TO BECOME A PRIEST! 


Seminary exclusively for belated 
vocations to the di , religious, or 
missionary clergy. 

Full Course, including Accelerated 
Latin, leading to B.A. Degree. 

Write to Director of Admissions, 
HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 
Cromwell, Connecticut 














is about to expire from shock and gal- 
loping pneumonia. 

The underlying notions conveyed by 
the film are that Americans are child- 
centered and sentimental to the point 
of idiocy, and that even the most im- 
possible dreams come true. I would 
wager, however, that a little research 
would turn up a number of well-mean- 
ing “film-betterment groups” who award- 
ed it a medal. [L of D: A-I] 

Morra WALSH 





He who is faithful in lesser matters, that 
is, in material concerns, will be faithful 
in the greater issues, that is, in what 
pertains to the spirit (St. Jerome, on the 
Gospel for the Eighth Sunday after 
Pentecost). 


HE BODY-SOUL dichotomy is so em- 
T beaded in Christian thought that it 
would scarcely occur to contemporary 
men, unless they be gross-grained ma- 
terialists, to think of the human being 
as anything but a composite of some 
kind. 

Indeed, we are so habituated to think- 
ing of soul and body as distinct realities, 
that a danger exists of thinking of them 
as separate realities. Neither the ancient 
Judaic writers nor the early Christian 
buffs bore down so heavily on the di- 
chotomy. It was rather their way to see 
man as a Single, vital entity, to see him 
simply as a person, without doubling or 
dividing him. The Christian authors, 
from St. Paul through the fifth century, 
were much more concerned about the 
resurrection of the body, representing 
the entire person, than about the im- 
mortality of a distinct soul. It is Chris- 
tian doctrine that, when all is said and 
(especially) done, the whole man lives 
forever—one way or another. 


The truth remains, none the less, that © 


man both experiences and gives every 
evidence of a pronounced duality in his 
being. He possesses both a body and a 
soul. What is the nature of the relation- 
ship between these two? 

First, body and soul stand undeniably 
opposed. This refrain is to be heard 
with complete distinctness in all the 
authentic Christian sources. Our Lord's 
warnings about serving two masters and 
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gaining the whole world at the expense 
of one’s soul; His flat declaration, re- 
corded by John, that only the spirit 
gives life; the flesh is of no avail; His 
disappointed murmur to sleepy Peter 
in the garden: The spirit is willing 
enough, but the flesh is weak; St. Paul's 
Galatian catalogue of the hostilities that 
must be expected because the impulses 
of nature and the impulses of the spirit 
are at war with one another—all these 
authoritative statements, with many 
more of the same, leave no doubt as 
to the continual conflict that goes on 
between body and soul in the same 
man. 

Now, where there is conflict, there is 
invariably, to some degree, an issue to 
the conflict. Certainly, at any given mo- 
ment the tide of battle is running one 
way or the other. At a particular mo- 
ment (this one?) we all ought to pause, 
now and again, to study how the situa- 
tion shapes up on our individual and 
personal battlefield. Does body win and 
soul take a beating in most of the skir- 
mishes and patrol-actions? 

On the other hand—and this second 
truth must not be obscured by the first 
—body and soul should complement 
one another. They really are partners, 
and the partnership is everlasting, 
though subject to an interruption called 
death. 

The interaction and intercommunica- 
tion of body and soul can hardly be 
exaggerated. When a man is fearful, he 
sweats and, perhaps, trembles. When 
he is worried, his appetite goes slack. In 
fury, he will experience stomach spasms. 
And when he is sleepy, he finds it dif- 
ficult to pray. Moreover, it is a theo- 
logical axiom that grace presumes na- 
ture and must build upon it. Chronic 
ill-health, neurotic tendencies, addictive 
personality and low-grade mentality 
emphatically do not preclude the possi- 
bility of an intense and exalted spiritual 
life. They do not make such a life easicr, 
either. 

The parallelism, rather than the antin- 
omy, is what St. Jerome sees at the 
moment in the body-soul relationship. 
He argues that fidelity is always fidel- 
ity, that character will prove out, 
whether in the area of the natural or 
the supernatural. The contention is 
worth pondering. It is always possible, 
when people are urged to supernatural 
virtue, that natural virtues like industry 
and endurance and a sense of honor 
may be not only overlooked but even 
held in a kind of disdain. It was a wise 
theologian who said: “Confession for- 
gives sins. It does not directly form 
character.” 

VincENT P. McCorry, s.J. 
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SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Music, 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. Graduate School of 
Sacred Theology. 


Catalogs on request 


SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX L 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


Maryland 


COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 16, MARYLAND 
Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Program leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 





Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 


Teacher Training 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 
Mount Washing Balti 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 








Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 

Bachelor of Sci Degrees, Liberal Arts, 

Teacher Education, Pre-Medicine, Medical 
Technology, and Psychology 





New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 


Caldwell, New Jersey 
FULLY ACCREDITED 








Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 
New York 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N.Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 




















College of Saint Teresa 


Winona, Minnesota 


A Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 


Conducted by 


SISTERS OF SAINT FRANCIS 
CONGREGATION OF OUR LADY OF LOURDES 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


Early Registration is Advisable 


For full information address: Director of Admissions 
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Ohio 


JESUIT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) ....LAS-C-Ed-N-Sc-Sy-ARTOC 
CALIFORNIA 

Loyola University (Los Angeles) 

‘ LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-IR-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco .LAS-Sc-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 
University of Santa Clara 

LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-L-Se-Sy-AROTC 
COLORADO 


Regis College (Denver) .......... bbnbonses ckeeey 
CONNECTICUT 
PE SOOUNUINT is scceccchbsseecesccanas « 
ILLINOIS 
Loyola University (Chicago) 
LAS-AE-C-D-Ed-G-HS-™R-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-A ROTC 
LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-AE-C-D-DH-Ed-G-J-L-MT-MU-P-Se-Sy-T-AROTC 
MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) ...LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 
MICHIGAN 
University of Detroit 
LAS-A-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-RT-Se-Sp-T-AROTC-AFROTC 


LAS-G-AROTC 


MISSOURI 

Rockhurst College (Kansas City) .......... LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 

St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 

NEBRASKA 


The Creighton University (Omaha) 
LAS-AE-C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Sce-Sp-A ROTC 
NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) LAS-C-Ed-G-Se-Sy-A ROTC 
Fordham University (New York) 
S-AE-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sp-Sv-AROTC-AFROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse) LAS-C-IR 
OHIO 
John Carroll University (Cleveland) ....LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati) ....LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-AE-G-IR-Ed-Se-A F ROTC 
University of Scranton ........... bavade LAS-Ed-G-AROTC 
WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-J-L-Mu-N-Sy-A ROTC 
Seattle University LAS-C-Ed-E-G-J-N-SF-AROTC 
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Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-ILL-L-M-N-Sy-A ROTC-AFROTC 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Wheeling College .............20: Pe OT | ee -LAS 
WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) LAS-AE-C-D- 
DH-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-MT-N-PT-Sp-Sy-A RUTC-NROTC 


LAS-AE-C-A ROTC 


John Carroll 


U. niverstty 


It was a mild September day, 1886... . 


Clevelanders noted with historic pride that 76 spirited 
young men had assembled in four plain classrooms in a small, 
wooden building, on the city’s West Side, to begin their new 
Jesuit College. 


“Faith, courage, vision,” three’ challenging words bats 
fortify their convictions toward realizing an objective. Today, 
cae Carroll University’s Arts and Sciences College is the 
argest in Northern Ohio, and there are 14 modern Gothic- 
type buildings on a beautiful 60-acre tract in suburban 
University Heights—a growing tribute to the community's 
acceptance of John Carroll's role. 


John Carroll will continue to meet the needs of higher 
education for the nation’s men and women through its expan- 
sion program that includes its other major units—the Graduate 


College, Evening College, Summer College and School of = 


Business. 


This year, on the threshold of its 75th Anniversary, John 


Carroll reaffirms its pledge of “faith, courage and vision” in 


continuing to develop the University graduate who respects © 


the dignity of the individual; understands the natural rights of 


man: believes in the existence of the state for the individual ~ 


and has a balanced view of the world. 
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Education 
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Foreign Service 

Graduate School 

Home Study Sister Formation 
Institute of Speech s 
Languages and Seismology Station 
Lincuistics = Theatre 

Industrial Relations AROTC Army 
Journalism NROTC Navy 

Law AFROTC Air Force 
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